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Help The Salvation Army Give 


Christmas Cheer To Thousands 


The success of our effort depends 
upon you, dear Friend, therefore 
I earnestly solicit your immediate 
assistance and beg to thank you in 
anticipation of the same. Don't fail us. 


Yours for the needy, 
ADAM GIFFORD 
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8 East Brookline Street 


New England Headquarters *™*tostin 
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HE new and delightful way of reaching this region of Winter 
Marvels is via Key West, the quaint and fascinating “American 
Gibraltar,” with its close connections and splendid service to 


MIAMI HAVANA PALM BEACH 
ST. PETERSBURG TAMPA 


affording opportunity for that marvelous ride on the “Over Sea” Railway from Key 
West to all Florida East Coast Resorts, or continuing on same steamer for an ocean 
trip along the sunny shores of the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa, St. Petersburg and all 
West Coast points. 


Also through service to and from Galveston—Gateway of Texas and the great Southwest, with its 
wonderful winter bathing, fishing and yachting resorts. Best route to San Antonio. 

Do not miss this fascinating journey through “foreign” America, with attractions more alluring than 
those of Spain, Italy, Egypt or the Orient, and outdoor sports more novel and varied than anywhere 
else on earth. 
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‘ Circle Tour fares and Winter Tourist tickets, both ways by steamer; or going by steamer and 
returning by rail, or vice versa, with liberal stop-over privileges. Also cruises to Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Nassau, Mexico and Santo Domingo. 


_osiggpaeaas i STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK—290 Broadway 
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? MELVIN & BADGER 
Apothecaries 


Our personal attention is given to our Prescrip- 
tion Department, and our facilities are unex- 
celled, We are constantly in receipt of the 
atest “New Remedies.” 

43 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 
Arthur H. Chase 
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ENGRAVING ADUSE 43 YEARS 30 BAROMFIELD st. BOSTON 


Luncheon, 
ta carte and table 
d'hote, 11 to 2.30 4 
Afternoon Tea, 
3to5 
Dinners that are Different, 
50 and 75c. from 5.30 on 
Dainty Service and Home 
Cooking 
PrivatePartiesA ccommodated 
“Where the Homey Atmo 
sphere Prevails” 


429 A Boylston Street 
Tel. B.B. 552 Boston, Mass 














HIS IS THE MONTH OF THE 
BEAUTY AND MYSTERY OF THE 
SNOW---FOREVER NEW IN ITS FIRST 


FALL, AND NOWHERE MORE BEAUTI- 
FUL THAN IN NEW ENGLAND 
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THE SNOW 
By WALLACE SCOTT 


Limitless, space-born 
Eddies of world-drift, 
Beautiful, pitiless, 
Piling incessantly, 
Conquer the earth-warmth. 
Clinging tenaciously, 
Over and under, 
Squadron on squadron, 
Swiftly they gather— 
Slowly resistance 
Narrows and ceases. 
Deeper and deeper, 
Bending the hemlocks, 
sowing the birches, 
Snapping the maples, 
Sifts the great silence. 
Coney and ptarmigan, 
Nurslings of nature, 
Feign the new whiteness. 
Silvers the foxes fur, 
Gray is the otter— 
Gray as the river. 


Reason and passion 

Feel the chill fingers, 
Touching and pressing, 
Laying their burden 
Atom by atom. 

Science and knowledge 
Vainly determine them. 
Thought: vainly places them. 
All that conditions them 
Fades to vacuity, 
Leaving us nothing. 


Where the conditionless? 
Who shall discover it? 
They, the conditioned, live,— 


They, and they only. 
When I shall strive no more, 
I shall be strongest, 
Thoughtless and will-less, 
Blown by the tempest, 
Beating out living’s 

Futile resistance. 

Yonder the star dust 

Grows from the husks of us 
Ever recruiting it, 

Seas upon seas of it 
Powerless and driven 
Therefore resistless. 


Spirit what seekest, 
Casting thine eyes about, 
Searching the shelterless? 
What, when thou diest, 
Fixing thy sight upon, 
Shalt thou be able, 

Still to discover 

Granting thee separance, 
Or that shall suffer thee 
Conscious withdrawal, 
Saying, “This am I not?” 


Not in the star-dust, 
Not in the snow drift 
Hark! in the darkness 
Wolfings of evil!— 
That, oh, conditioned ones, 
That, am I never! 
Gazing and searching, 
Black in the blackness, 
Find I forever 

That which I am not~— 
Therefore I fear not, 
Death shall not conquer. 





A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 
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YULETIDE IN AN OLD ENGLISH CITY 
By CECIL LOGSDAIL 


Pleasant as it is to revisit the mem- 
orable scenes of childhood after an 
absence of years passed in the most 
rapidly developing country in the 
world, a tinge of sadness is apt to 
color the traveller’s thoughts and feel- 
ings because the old war horse, so to 
speak, seems unable to keep pace with 
the times and is fast falling out of the 
ranks in the battle of life. If the old 
customs and usages are still in vogue 
in many parts in England, and are yet 
full of interest to the poet and the man 
of letters, it cannot be denied that 
those who have become adopted sons 
of America find it almost impossible 
to reconcile themselves to old-country 
habits, and gladly return to their new 
homes, well satisfied that they have 
made a change for the better. Yet, in 


studying the rapid strides made by 
civilization in modern years, the per- 


fection which this country has reached 
in the art of living, so far as material 
things are concerned, the enormous 
improvements effected in machinery 
and the infinite uses to which it is ap- 
plied, the.swift means of communica- 
tion and transit on sea and land, and 
the wonderful possibilities of the fu- 
ture in process of realization, it is use- 
ful to be able to look at older cities 
and countries, to know that the old 
landmarks in the world’s history are 
not yet obliterated, and to see what 
sort of persons our ancestors were 
from the living portraits of those 
who still cling to the ancient habits 
with pathetic pride, and ridicule all 
modern innovations as new-fangled 
and even wicked. 

It is a wild December morning, 
gray with long banks of lowering 
clouds, threatening a fresh fall of 
snow to the ground already thickly 
covered; and as we cross a wooden 
bridge immediately on leaving the 
Coach and Horses,—the half-way 
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house between two market towns in 
the old countryshire,—there is hardly 
a tree or a cottage in sight. The road 
on which we are travelling runs un- 
broken from the Humber to the city 
of Lincoln. It is as straight today 
as if a crow had mapped it out in its 
flight, and so regular in its undula- 
tions that it is evident the Romans, 
as they formed it, sank the ground 
at intervals for the purposes of pro- 
tecting and hiding their encampments 
as they approached the capital, then 
the most flourishing city in England. 
On this same road Alfred Tennyson 
often travelled in boyhood’s days on 
frequent visits to Lincoln minster, 
in whose aisles he loved to linger. 
About here he found the subjects for 
his “Northern Farmer,” and from 
listening to the cathedral bells on 
New Year’s eve the inspiration for 
“The Death of the Old Year.” 

It is the day before Christmas; 
market day also, to make it doubly 
interesting, though most of the. beasts 
have been sold long ago. As we 
speed along it seéms as if not a sin- 
gle stone has been upturned; nay, 
the same sleepy little villages undis- 
turbed, and even the same faces, ap- 
pear to encounter us as of yore. It 
does not require a wide stretch of 
the imagination to depict the stage 
and mail coaches of olden times, the 
driver of each blowing the post horn 
as he pulled up at the wayside inns 
where the villagers gathered in 
groups to receive their letters or 
waited anxiously for news of the 
latest battle, discussing the proba- 
bility of a highway robbery having 
been perpetrated,—which was no un- 
common occurrence. Oh, those good 
old days when letter writing was con- 
sidered so great an accomplishment 
that our ancestors would spend weeks 
in the composition of their missives, 
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taking as much care as the parson 
with his sermon,—when it took 
twenty days to carry them a distance 
of a hundred miles—and when to 
receive them was at once to give 
character and dignity to the recipient! 
Oh, the tender farewells with which 
friends and relatives parted when 
setting out on their romantic and haz- 
ardous journeys of a few miles on 
the country road,—the strange elope- 
ments, pursuits, captures and _ vil- 
lainies incidental to that mode of trav- 
elling! But Fielding and Smollett 
are now out of date, and even the 
great Thackeray, who loved these 
good old times, is but little read, ex- 
cept by “old fogies.” 

One by one we overtake the merry, 
lazy farmers, who extend a cordial 
greeting as we pass, and we know 
that they are following their fat 
beasts, already miles ahead, and carry 
in their pockets samples of corn and 
barley they are ready to bring home 
again if the bids are not high enough, 
—in which case their wives and chil- 
dren will fare badly for a Christmas 
box. 

Here, after five or six miles, is a 
broad Perpendicular church, with a 
stout, grave spire to the right; the 
little town, climbing on the left near 
the top of the hill, and descending to 
the prosperous, brimming stream that 
moves silently down the centre of the 
valley. It does not look as if it would 
yield many memories to take away, 
this little town; but to one traveller 
it recalls a thousand incidents of the 
past,—the cricket and _ football 
matches we played in our boyhood, 
and the journeys across green fields 
to see the hounds meet before run 
ning the fox from his cover. There 
is the village green on which many a 
“Queen of the May” has _ been 
crowned, surrounded by the self- 
same cottages with thatched roofing, 
and windows with diamond panes; 
and there, close by the pump, the old 
stocks, in which the feet of many a 
drunken brawler have been locked, 
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to the merriment of the bystanders. 
There, too, is the modest rectory, 
prim and neat; and we recall the time 
when the incumbent was as fond ot 
a gallop across country as the gen- 
try. And there is the magnificent 
Elizabethan ‘mansion, with a huge 
flight of steps up to the door, heavy 
frowning cornices and massive bal- 
ustrades, and its faint suggestion of 
oaken paneling within, looking dreary 
and desolate enough in the snow. 
Behind it, in among the white houses 
and up along the hill, lies a garden 
with its high wall, with cedars and 
cypresses peeping over in sombre 
curiosity, and huge chestnut-trees, 
noisy in the summer with the cawing 
of the rooks. There is a romance, of 
course, attached to that house, for it 
is the habitation of an ancient race 
of petty squires, justices of the peace, 
fresh-faced gentlemen, such as we see 
in old sporting pictures, wearing 
perukes, dressed in knee-breeches and 
silk stockings, hunting the fox three 
days a week during the season, and 
dividing the time otherwise between 
the petty sessions, fashionable race 
meetings, gambling at cards, and im- 
bibing rusty port, with plenty of local 
talk. 

Leaving the old village, retired 
enough now, we reach four cross 
roads, the scene of many a tale in 
legendary lore,—roads which were 
dreaded by travellers in the days 
when highwaymen were frequent,— 
and, in the hazy distance, the three 
towers of Lincoln minster are just 
discernible. Closer and closer, as we 
approach the city, the farmers’ wag- 
ons and carriers’ carts, laden with fat 
pigs and poultry, become thicker, and 
the roadside inns, at which it is an 
unpardonable offence not to call 
either going or returning, better pa- 
tronized. The farmer scorns the man 
who refuses to drink his “yaale” at 
the public inn quite as heartily as he 
does an infidel; he has a_ strange 
fondness for the “beer and Bible” 
theory, imagining that reverence for 
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the latter condones all the shortcom- 
ings arising from the former. 


At shorter intervals now we leave 
village after village behind, and be- 
gin to overtake the fat beeves and 
sheep driven to market,—for it is yet 
early. Occasionally a shepherd, or a 
farmer in a small way, is to be seen 
in the curious old-fashioned smock 
frock of honey-combed pattern now 
almost out of date, which has to be 
lifted over the girths before the 
wearer can get at his watch or his 
old leathern purse, both probably 
heirlooms deeply cherished. This 
style of dress was considered an ele- 
ment of safety against pickpockets 
and sharpers in the public fairs half 
a century ago. 


One or two more mileposts to pass, 
the cathedral all the while growing 
larger and more distinct, and we 
drive under the Newport Arch, 
through which the Roman legions en- 
tered the city nineteen centuries ago, 
and which then formed its northern 
gateway. Part of the old wall which 
then encircled the capital still re- 
mains, in a pasture close by, a hoary 
monument, desolate and forlorn, 
against which the cattle rub their 
horns and browse in comfortable in- 
difference. What a strange proces- 
sion that would be, which should in- 
clude a few individuals from the suc- 
cessive centuries, out of the con- 
course that old archway has frowned 
upon,—what strange jargon in the 
gradual formation of our language, 
what costumes, what habits! Few of 
the citizens take note of that weather- 
beaten relic, but Lincoln would not 
be what she is without it, for it is 
one of the few monuments of her 
old-time greatness. 


The rst words to attract our atten- 
tion as we enter the city are those of 
two neighbors greeting each other on 
the doorsteps of their cottages with 
questions bearing on the all-impor- 
tant Christmas plum pudding, and the 
mournful declaration of one that hers 


ought to have been made a month 
earlier. 

Suddenly the sun bursts forth, and 
there on the brow of the hill just be- 
fore us the stupendous cathedral, 
high over all, like some monarch, 
erect, immovable, shoots its three 
massive towers into the sky, reveal- 
ing its fine proportions in the morn- 
ing light, which sparkles on the win- 
dows and weathercocks, and throws 
out sombre shadows from its_ but- 
tresses. 

To narrate the incidents of national 
importance connected with the his- 
tory of Lincoln would be a task from 
which any student might well shrink. 
In this ancient city is wrapt up a 
great part of the history of England 
from earliest times. Roman columns, 
tessellated pavements, and rare coins, 
some recently unearthed, bespeak its 
antiquity. Dark, ominous, and 
threatening, the old Norman castle 
on the west side of the cathedral, 
once a royal demesne, with its em- 
battled walls, its keep, and its Lucy 
tower, where more than one royal 
prisoner was detained, marks the 
scene of many a bloody conflict dur- 
ing the reigns of Stephen and John. 
Among the walls crop up quaint 
hood-mouldings and corbels, mul- 
lioned windows, old archways filled 
with wrinkled oaken doors, gro- 
tesque heads of kings and devils ex- 
truded from mouldering eaves, the 
whole covered with ivy and cypress- 
trees, and partly surrounded on the 
south and west, facing the town be- 
low, with tall poplars and _ pines 
thickly studded along the embank- 
ment, in which the antiquated crows 
build their nests and rear their young. 
Up that steep, narrow hill, on which 
old-fashioed dwellings lean, like pal- 
sied people huddled together for 
warmth, we fancy we see the pil- 
grims, at least seven centuries ago, 
dressed in the self-same costumes de- 
scribed in the “Canterbury Tales,” 
wending their way to the shrine of 
St. Hugh in the minster; while a 
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glance to the east shows us the ruins 
of the old palace in which King 
Henry VIII. quarrelled with a cardi- 
nal on the legality of divorce. On 
the opposite hill, Cromwell, with his 
broad, red face, held the citizens in 
terror for several days, while in pur- 
suit of the rebel army, tying up his 
horses in the nave of the minster. 

In the evening the cathedral looks 
like one huge lantern, it being lighted 
up for special service, at which the 
first part of Handel’s “Messiah” is 
sung by a trained choir of voices se- 
lected from all the churches. This 





By RALPH 


Not by thy weapon was the dragon 
slain, 
Servant of God, though wounded 
grievously, 
Wherefore in these late days he 
draweth nigh 
No longer fierce and ravening, but 
vain 
With gilded scales, and silver, and 
again 
He seeks the souls 
subtlely, 
Luring them, covetous, until they 
lie 





of men, but 





Margaret Deland’s Old Chester 
books are like a chamber in an an- 
cient inn, a far off corner of the 
world discovered by ourselves alone, 
whose intimacies can ever be vul- 
garized by unholy intrusions, where 
living is washed from the dust of 
over-modernity, becoming simply 
human, and _ in whose atmosphere, 
laden with the fragrance of the flow- 
ers whose names are memories, spir- 
itual forces become very real. 

Mrs. Deland takes us one by one 
into poor little sanctuaries of souls, 
troubled and untroubled, and we are 
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is a great event, and the grand old 
building is packed to excess by the 
townsfolk and neighboring gentry. 
There is something subduing in the 
lofty cathedral, with its 

“Storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,” 
its solemn grandeur, its atmosphere; 
and when its mighty walls echo with 
the tremendous outburst of trium- 
phant praise in the Hallelujah Cho- 
rus, Carlyle’s description of standing 
at the gate of heaven and hearing 
“the voice of the obedience of angels” 
would be no exaggerated account. 





Won, in the glory of his golden 
reign. 

Save us, St. George of England, ’ere 
we die! 


Unsheath thy sword and fight for 
us once more, 
Smite thou the golden dragon in thy 


might, 

For we fall down beforé him help- 
lessly. 

Our eyes are blinded, we are 


stricken sore, 
The curse is on us and we may not 
fight. 


never led to laugh at the wrong 
time. Her reverence for life 
amounts to a perfect taste against 
which she never oends. This is a 
moral quality of her own person- 
ality, and at the same time, it is an 
artistic achievement. 

She ridicules. She is caustic. But 
her ridicule yields a more gentle 
courtesy, and her acids are wonder- 
fully sympathetic. The light which 
her intellectual acumen sheds on the 
foibles and follies and self-deceits of 
humanity never fails, at the same 
time, to color and warm with the 
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whole broad spectrum of love. She 
is most merciless toward the bad- 
ness of so-called “good” women, and 
most bantering in her revelations of 
the weaknesses of masculine vanity. 

It is not, however, these individu- 
al traits, these separate qualities, 
that lend to her work a certain dis- 
tinction, so much as it is her empha- 
sis of conscience and _ its problems. 
Although not a New England wom- 
an by birth, Mrs. Deland is a New 
Englander by spiritual inheritance, 
as well as by domestic adoption. 
Upon her shoulders seems to have 
fallen the mantle of the older proph- 
ets and to her is committed much ot 
the task of carrying on the tradition 
of New England ideality. Note the 
titles of her books—does not each ot 
them bring to mind the posing of 
moral problems, the probing of con- 
sciences, the stripping of illusions? 
“The Hands of Esau,” “Good for the 
Soul,” “Dr. Lavender’s People,” 
“Helena Ritchie,” “The Common 
Way,” “The Iron Woman,” “The 
Voice,” “The Way to Peace,” 
“Where the Laborers Are Few,” 
“Old Chester Tales,” and now this 
latest volume, “Around Old Ches- 
ter”—are they not taking up some- 
thing of the work that Hawthorne 
laid down? Mrs. Deland ridicules 
the vagaries of conscience, and at 
the same time champions its suprem- 
acy; se lays bare illusions to 
strengthen, not to destroy, the ideal- 
ity of life, and that, I take it, is the 
New England flavor. In an ultimate 
grouping, Mrs. Deland, the Pennsyl- 
yranian, will, in any ultimate classi- 
fication of American literature, be 
included in the New England school, 
just as certainly as Titian, Tyrolean 
bred, is none the less a Venetian. In- 
deed, I believe that many, if not 
most, of Mrs. Deland’s readers be- 
lieve “Old Chester” to be some- 
where in New England in spite of 
and social activities of the most ad- 
vanced type. 

It is difficult to live in New Eng- 


its local color and geographic and 
historic landmarks. If a man were 
to close his eyes and follow sub- 
jective leadings, in shelving his 
books, he would find himself placing 
“Around Old Chester,” in a content- 
ed niche beside “The House of Sev- 
en Gables,” and he would never feel 
that the arrangement jarred his lite- 
rary sensibilities. 

Having thus placed Margaret De- 
land definitely in the New England 
school, let us next inquire where she 
stands in relation to modern move- 
ments. As a woman writer, we nat- 
urally inquire into her attitude tow- 
ard modern feminism. 

Mrs. Deland regards the feminis- 
tic movement as a symptom of 
something more vital than itself— 
a symptom of the unrest produced 
by a century of materialistic devel- 
opment. I do not gather that she is 
particularly partisan in her feeling 
on the issue of woman suffrage. She 
regards it, I think, as somewhat un- 
essential, and dangerous, not so 
much in itself, as because of that of 
which it is a symptom, to her mind. 
Mrs. Deland is too penetrating, a 
moralist to be deceived by the super- 
ficial goodnesses of her own sex. 
No one better than she “sees 
through” women. She appreciates 
the selfishness and mental and 
moral leness of the average 
“good” ‘an, and is not enor-- 
mously imprc-sed with the social 
benefit of throwing this additional 
element into the arithmetic of vot- 
ing. I think that I may safely say 
that while Mrs. Deland does not in 
any sense rank as a_ conservative, 
there is more that she deplores in 
feminism than there is that she ad- 
mires. On the other hand, Mrs. De- 
land is herself an ardent worker for 
women. with women. She lends her 
influence freely and broadly to 
movements of the day, and gives 
much of her precious time to civic 
land, and not become something of 
a mystic. It is in the air. Only the 
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most hopeless materialism can stand 


out against it. But in connecting 
the word mysticism with the name 
of Margaret Deland, one must qual- 
ify. I see no European mysticism in 
her work—not unless one calls Plato 
European. The hard common sense 
of New England is a poor soil for 
either Mediaeval or Maeterlinckian 
mysticism. Nevertheless, I believe 
(without warrant. I admit) that to 
Margaret Deland love is capable of 
a spelling with an illuminated initial 
and every true love story is a missal. 

Religion, also, is to her a world of 
which dogmas are either symbols 
or nothing at all. In other words, in 
our modern thought, she is one of 
those who are hastening the swing 
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DELAND. 


of the pendulum away from the bar- 
ren materialism of the last century. 

But all this is a digression. We 
began to speak of anew volume, 
“Around Old Chester,” published by 
Harper Brothers, and containing 
seven of Mrs. Deland’s shorter sto- 
ries. And yet what we would like to 
say of this book is to be gathered 
from the more general remarks 
above. 

“Around Old Chester,” renews 
our acquaintance with Old Chester 
people, including Dr. Lavender, and 
recreates the charming atmosphere 
of that haven of rest. I cannot think 
of a more delightful holiday remem- 
brance. 





FELICIDAD 


The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


Chapter XVIII 
(Continued) 


ried no rebuke, “I could not rent 
that house any more than I could 
sell it.” 

“Believe me,” I assured him, “I 
do not so lack understanding as not 
to realize that under ordinary con- 
ditions that must be the case. But 
I am sure that you will not fail in 
consideration for my own self-re- 
spect. Look for a moment at my 
position here. Since the hour I 
landed in Felicidad I have been the 
recipient of your bounty. You have 
fed and lodged me; you have looked 
out for my boatmen—” 

“But how,” Don Feliciano asked, 
smiling again, “is the fact that you 
have been my guest for a few days 
connected with what you call your 
self-respect ?” 

“There are natural limits to guest- 
hood,” said I. “A perpetual guest is 
no better than a disguised parasite. 
One’s self-respect requires that one 
should make some return for even 
kindnesses, if one is able.” 

“And have you not made me a 
return?” 

“How?” 


“By the pleasure you have given 
me,” he said simply. “My dear Don 
Djon, you feel that your self-respect 
forbids your receiving kindness at 
others’ hands without making some 
return. I believe the feeling is nat- 
ural. But when you imagine that 
such a feeling on your part requires 
me to receive money which I do not 
need and do not want—” 

His smile was so contagious that 
I had to smile, too, dissatisfied as 
I was. “But I do not need or want 
it, either,” I objected. 


“Then,” said he, triumphantly, 
“the problem is solved. We can 
both forget all about it.” 

He was so pleased with this dis- 
covery that I could not press the 
matter further along that line. “Sup- 
pose,’ I suggested, “that we agree 
on what the rent should be. I will 
send the sum to Father Isidro for 
his poor, if he will take it of a here- 
tic and worse. That will, indeed, 
solve the problem for both of us.” 

Don Feliciano’s eyes held their 
mischievous twinkle, as he looked 
at me. “I’m afraid it won't,” he 
said. 

“Why?” I asked in disappoint- 
ment. 

“Because,” said he, “poor Padre 
Isidro has no poor. I think it often 
worries him, unfortunate man.” 

“Perhaps he hardly expected,” I 
said rather dryly, “to find himself 
given the curacy of Utopia.” 

“It is almost Utopia, I’ think 
sometimes,” said Don Feliciano. 
Suddenly his smile was very grave. 
“Tt is a wonderful world we live in,” 
he said. - “All my life I have been 
learning more and more what a 
wonderful world it is we live in. 
Every year the rains come in their 
season. We plant the cane and corn 
and tobacco and rice, and they grow. 
They grow,” he repeated softly. 
“That is the most wonderful thing 
of all, of course. We plant them, 
and tend them a little, but they 
grow. They have life in them. And 
the cocoas and bananas and oranges 
grow without even our little tend- 
ing, and a thousand things in the 
forest. .The sea is full of fish, and 
the shores of shell-fish, and they_a 
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is the most wonderful thing I ever 
heard of. There might so easily be 
no world at all and no us. But in- 
stead of that, we have all this.” Don 
Feliciano seemed quite set up about 
it all. 

“And yet,” I said, “there are 
places in this wonderful world 
where men’s utmost exertion will 
not bring them the bare necessities 
for living.” 

“IT know,” he agreed sadly. “I 
have talked with people, and I have 
read a little. Father Isidro has some 
books. It is very puzzling. I am 
sorry for such people. I wish they 
could all live in a place like this. 
Here, even the Padre cannot find the 
poor he desires to feed and clothe. 
Of course,” he admitted, “there is 
suffering here, sometimes. Sickness 
and other things. But Dona Cefer- 
ina helps our people, and Rafael 
looks after his, and Besa his, and all 
the rest. It is quite simple. There 
is enough for all. It only has to 
be distributed.” 


“It seems to be simple,” I agreed. 
“Still I should feel better if I could 
devise some way to pay my rent.” 

“There is a way,” Don Feliciano 


said encouragingly. “Since you are 
so insistent, I will tell you about it. 
You shall—” 

But just then Dona Ceferina came 
into the room in her bustling way. 
She stopped when she saw me. “My 
dear Don Dijon,” she cried, “1 shall 
get at the house to-morrow. You 
have no notion how busy Iam. All 
the girls are weaving, but I must 
stop a minute. To think you are 
setting up a house of your own! It 
is splendid. Splendid! Now you 
need just one thing more to be com- 
pletely settled, and that is—” 

“I can guess,” said I. 

“Of course you can,” said she. 
“What you need now is a wife. A 
man in a house, and without a wife, 
is bad as a salad without any vine- 
gar. It is not salad, that’s all. No 
es verdad, Escalante?” 


Don Feliciano nodded, with twin- 
kling eyes. 

“Have I never told you,” I asked 
Dona Ceferina, “that I have already 
thought of marrying?” 

“No!” cried Dona Ceferina. “But 
then, I might have known it. I am 
not surprised. And one could see 
that you are a very intelligent young 
man.” 

“But unfortunately for your en- 
thusiasm,” I said cruelly, “the more 
I thought, the less inclined I was 
for it.” 

“I think,” said Dona Ceferina 
acutely, “that you are joking with 
me now. Never mind. When you 
are ready, come to me and I will—” 

“Marry me yourself?” I asked. 
“Now if we could only manage to 
get Don Feliciano out of the way—” 

“I will do better than that for 
you,” she said. “I will find you the 
prettiest young wife you ever saw.” 

“But I don’t believe—” I began 
diffidently. 

“Nonsense!” she cried, finishing 
my sentence in a not very flattering 
way, “you are not so very old. If 
you wanted them, I could get you 
twenty.” Suddenly her ponderous- 
ness returned. “One ought not to 
joke about such things, even in fun,” 
she said. “Now I must see what 
those girls of mine are doing. They 
are so Careless.” 

“Dont Ceferina,” said her husband 
thoughtfully, looking at the door 
where she had vanished,—if so solid 
a body as Dona Ceferina’s could 
ever properly be said to vanish,— 
“Dona Ceferina is the most capable 
woman in the world. If you will 
give her only half a chance, she will 
have you married in no time, pru- 
dently and comfortably.” 

“T believe you,” said I, “and I will 
be on my guard. But we were 
speaking of my rent. Tell me how 
I am to pay it, since money is not 
even a token of value in Felicidad.” 

At that all the quiet fun died out 
of Don Feliciano’s eyes and left 
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them very grave and kindly search- 
ing. “You have guessed,” he asked, 
“what a very happy life was lived 
in that old house that now is yours?” 
I told him softly that I had. 
“Then try,” said he with sudden 
energy, “to live such a life there 
yourself. Try to let yourself see 
how very beautiful and wonderful 
the world is——as She saw it and 
taught me to see it, sometimes. Try 
to realize how pleasant living is. 
Promise me,” he said, “to live there 
happily, and your rent is paid.” At 
that he smiled again, a very little. 
“Six weeks ago,” said I, more 
seriously than I often spoke even to 
him, “I should have laughed at 
thought of such an idle promise. 
i To promise to be happy! But Fe- 
licidad perhaps has taught me some- 
thing. It doesn’t seem an impossi- 
bly idle thing to say, I will.” 
“Happiness ought to be possible 
everywhere,” said my companion. 
“It’s such a very simple thing. And 


the only natural thing. Can you im- 
agine a permanently unhappy bird? 
‘Or any other of God’s creatures, 


unless men have interfered with 
them?” 

“Ah, but men—” 

“Yes,” said he. “Men are always 
interfering. They are God’s crea- 
tures, too, but they are always inter- 
fering, even with themselves. That’s 
why it always seems to me their 


own fault when they are unhappy.’ 

“Their fault?” I asked. 

“Fault,” said he. “They shut 
their eyes when they might keep 
them open. They think of evil when 
they might see good.” 

“Don Feliciano,” I accused him, 
“I begin to suspect that I am talking 
with a philosopher.” 

“No, indeed,” he said hastily. 
“But I am almost eighty years old. 
That is altogether too long a time 
to live, unless it teaches one some- 
thing of happiness.” 

“Eighty years,” said I. “It’s time, 
I see, that I began my studies. And 
so I think I will give you the prom- 
ise you ask for. You say that all 
I must do is live, being happy myself 
and making others happy, too?” 

“I said nothing about any others,” 
Don Feliciano corrected me smil- 
ingly. “If you are thoroughly happy 
yourself, others will adjust them- 
selves to you.” 

“But it seems so selfish,” I ob- 
jected, “just to live without a care 
or duty save my own contentment. 
I wish you’d give me permission to 
think a little of others, too.” 

“You may if you like,” said Don 
Feliciano, laughing with me. 

“And their happiness will be cred- 
ited to my rent, I hope?” 

“What a boy you are, after all,” 
cried Don Feliciano. “Run along 
now and find some other boys to 
play with.” 








CHAPTER XIX. 
HOUSEHOLDER IN HAPPINESS 


Dona Ceferina dropped into a chair 
beside the table which was now mine. 

“There,” she said, fanning herself 
vigorously, “that’s done at last. And 
I’m glad of it.” 

There was deep satisfaction in her 
tone; and in the look she cast about 
the swept and garnished sala of the 
House of Forgetfulness, And there 
was satisfaction in the air with which 
she listened to the bustle of unseen 
girls engaged in putting the finishing 
touches on other rooms, holding her- 
self in readiness to steam down ou 
them if they gave sign of dawdling 
over their work. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m glad it’s done. 
I’ve told Escalante times enough that 
the house ought to be opened again. 
Now he thinks he’s seen it himself. 
He’s obstinate—but I find I can man- 
age him by letting him think he’s hav- 
ing his own way. Of course, I don’t 
object,” she ran on, in her matter of 
fact way, “I don’t object to a man’s 
honoring the memory of a dead wife. 
I should want it done in my own case. 
But I can’t see the sense of letting a 
house go to rack and ruin just be- 
cause somebody died in it. Suppose 
everybody did it? Where would 
people live? And now,” she said, 
dropping speculation, “we must see 
about getting some servants. You 
will want a good many.” 

I could not help smiling at her 
friendly domineering. ‘I have serv- 
ants already,” I told her. 

“Pedro!” I called. “Pedro!” and 
with suspicious quickness my helms- 


man appeared, his trousers rolled up 
tighter than ever about his sturdy 
legs. “Pedro,” I bade him, “muster 
my retainers in the great hall.” 

“Yes, Master,” Pedro said obedi- 
ently, “I will. What is it?” 

“Call the other men in 
They’re about, aren’t they ?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “they’re all 
about, all right. They are helping 
those muchachas sweep.” 

“And you have been helping them, 
too?” 

“Of course,” he said. 
them.” 

When the five boatmen were stand- 
ing in an unsteady line before me, I 
turned to Dona Ceferina. “Behold,” 
I said, “my servants.” 

“Nonsense,” said Dona Ceferina. 
“Those men are not servants. They 
are sailors.” 

“They will be servants in a mo- 
ment, though,” I assured her. “Lis- 
ten and you shall learn how easily a 
man solves domestic problems. And 
also how infinite are the possibilities 
of sailors. I am one myself, you 
know. Pedro, we are no longer sail- 
ors. You are no longer my helms- 
man. Henceforth you are my much- 
acho, my body-servant, and my ma- 
jordomo. In your hands—take them 
out of your pockets—I place the ad- 
ministration of my house.” 

“T will administer it,” said Pedro 
nonchalantly, 

“Juan,” said I, “henceforth you 
are my cook.” 


here. 


“T go to call 
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“Yes, Master,” said Juan, “I am 
the cook.” 

“Tobal,” said I, “you are my por- 
ter, the keeper of my gate. Keep 
ty 

“T will keep it, Master,” said 
Tobal. 

“Canuto,” said I, “you are my 
bottlewasher.” 

“Master,” said Canuto, “I am now 
a washer of bottles.” 

“And you, Jose,” said I, a little at 
a loss, “are henceforth my—my 
supernumerary.” 

“Master,” said Jose, his voice 
shaky with pride, “I am your super- 
supermunerator.” 

“There,” said I to Dona Ceferina, 
“you see how quickly and easily 
things are done when sailors are 
concerned. I used to be one my- 
self, you know.” 

“It was quick enough,’ Dona 
Ceferina agreed half-heartedly. 
Can 


“But can they do the work? 


that man cook?” 

“Juan,” I asked, “can you cook?” 

“No,” Juan answered frankly. 
Dona Ceferina’s eyes lighted with 
triumph. But I was not done. 

“Can you cook, Tobal ?” 

“Sometimes,” said Tobal. 

“Then you and Juan may change 
places. You see me now, Dona 
Ceferina,” I declared triumphantly, 
“with a full corps of servants. And 
there was no deception about it. I 
made them in five minutes out of 
sailors. Sailors are the cleverest 
and handiest people in the world. 
I am proud to have been one.” 

“Perhaps,” said Dona Ceferina 
guardedly. “Anyway,” she said, 
“When you get into trouble, I can 
come and straighten things out.” 
Her eyes darkened again with sus- 
picion. “Can that man really super- 
—super—whatever you call it?” 

“Of course he can,” said I kindly, 
for poor Jose was turning green 
through fear that his title was en- 
dangered. “He’s done nothing else 


5 


all his life, at sea or ashore. Have 
you, Jose?” 

“Senora,” Jose lied heroically, “it 
is as my master says. All my life I 
have been a supermunernumerator.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Dona 
Ceferina decidedly. “The man has 
a shifty eye, and you’d better watch 
him, Don Djon.” 

“But, anyway,” she added, re- 
verting to her former theme, “I’m 
glad the house is open and clean, 
even if no one’s to live in it but 
men. And I will come in often 
enough to see that these sailors do 
their work.” 

Thus simply began my life as 
a householder in Happiness. 

Thus simple I wish it might have 
continued to be. But Don Feliciano 
had prophesied rightly. My estab- 
lishment expanded rapidly in size 
and complexity. 

And the cause of that expansion 
was my erstwhile helmsman, now 
my valet and my majordomo. That 
simple sailor Pedro had rolled his 
trousers down, a change in outward 
habit which betokened an even more 
startling change within. 

In Pedro there developed an am- 
bition to make me live up to my 
house, and this ideal took such hold 
on him that he was invested with 
an unnatural power over all other 
men, including me. I saw that 
when it was too late to mend. At 
the time I merely realized that 
something new in Pedro’s bearing 
made me yielding to the point-of 
weakness. 

“Master,” he said one morning, as 
he stood behind my chair, “Master, 
you are not eating very much.” His 
tone held such authority that I 
should not have dreamed of con- 
tradicting him. 

“No,” I confessed, “I am not. The 
fact is, I don’t seem to want much.” 

“That Tobal,” Pedro informed me 
loftily, “is a liar. He cannot cook.” 

“He only said that he could cook 
sometimes.” I defended myself and 
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Tobal weakly. “Evidently this is 
not one of the times.” 

“He cannot cook at all,” said 
Pedro coldly. I knew then wherein 
sits the awe of the butlerial tribe. 
They stand behind our chairs. Our 
knees are crooked beneath their ta- 
bles. They have us down. They 
have only to stand firm. And Pedro 
had become Butlerdom incarnate, 
a quintessential bully. “Further- 
more,” he said with icy calmness, 
“Tobal’s father could not cook. His 
grandfather could not cook. Nor 
his great-grandfather ; nor his great- 
great—” 

“I dare say you are right,” I 
agreed hurriedly. “I must do some- 
thing about it. It’s absurd to have 
a cook who cannot cook. Though 
hordes and hordes of people have 
them.” 

“I have arranged for a cook,” 
Pedro announced. He emphasized 
his pronoun. 

“But,” I asked, with a slight re- 


turn of spirit, “who’s to pay his 
wages?” 
“T myself shall pay him,” said 


Pedro. “Out of my house-money.” 
“You are more than generous,” I 

murmured, as if satire would help 

me. “What becomes of Tobal?” 

“Tobal,” Pedro explained, “will 
assist Jose. In a house of this size, 
I find that we need two supernum- 
ertaries.” 

“Very well,” said I, and the cook 
came. 

“Master,” said Pedro, on another 
occasion when he had me down, “I 
have run across an excellent horse- 
boy. He is also good at cleaning 
saddles and polishing metal-work.” 

“But I have no horses.” 

“T know it,” said Pedro. “That’s 
why I also hunted up a man who 
has some very good horses. He will 
bring five of them here this after- 
noon, and you can choose two of 
them.” 

The horses came, and I chose two. 


6 


Of course the horse-boy came to 
care for them. 

“Hello!” I cried one morning. I 
had found a strange youth bringing 
in water for my bath. “Who are 

ou?” 

“I am the brother of your horse- 
boy.” 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“I am bringing water for your 
bath,” he told me very composedly. 

“And who told you to do that?” 

“Senor Pedro,” he said confi- 
dently. “You must understand that 
I am without a place for a little 
while, and Senor Pedro—” 

“Senor Pedro?” I echoed. “Senor 
Pedro! Can it be that you mean my 
muchacho Pedro?” 

“Yes, Master,” said the strange 
youth. “Your muchacho, the Senor 
Pedro, said that I might carry water 
for my rice.” 

“Very well, then,” said I gen- 
erously, “you may do it.” And he 
did it. 

“Master,” Pedro said one night, 
as I was finishing my coffee, “your 
cook asks if he may have the honor 
of speaking to you.” 

“He may have a double honor,” 
said I. “I will speak to him. Let 
him come in.” 

The cook came in. He was an 
old, gray man, and he was stricken 
to dumbness by the honor that was 
his. He bowed continually, though, 
while Pedro spoke for him. 

“This old man,” said Pedro con- 
descendingly, “is a good enough 
cook,—when he does not get too 
much salt in things.” The speech- 
less cook bowed very low indeed. 

“He is a good cook,” I said, for 
he was. The cook under discussion 
bowed lower still. 

“This cook asks humbly,” said 
Pedro, “that Don Djon will gra- 
ciously permit his wife, his widowed 
daughter-in-law, and his little 
grandson to live with him in the 
room back of the kitchen. He is 
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lonesome, and it is a very small 
room.” 

“But—” I attempted to object, 
more aS a matter of principle than 
from any hope I might be listened 
to. 

“IT myself will see that they 
work,” said Pedro, reassuringly. 
“Don Dijon,” he announced to the 
cook, “is graciously pleased to grant 
your request. He has a very kind 
heart.” 

The old cook bowed almost to the 
point of breaking, looked as if he 
were going to speak, changed his 
mind, bowed once more, and went 
out. “He says,” Pedro interpreted, 
“God bless your kind heart.” 

“Pedro,” I asked, “is the widow 
fairly young and pretty?” 

“So-so,” said Pedro. 

“I thought so,” said I. 

Then Pedro went out too. 

“So,” said I to myself, divided be- 
tween amusement and_ vexation, 


“must the lordly barons of old have 


been. I wonder where this will 


end?” 

“Master,” Pedro announced, 
“your laundress asks if she may 
have the honor of speaking to you?” 

“Have I a laundress?” I asked. 
“Let her come in,” I said a little 
wearily, for I had just settled my- 
self for an after-breakfast smoke. 
“What does she want?” 

“She herself will tell you that,” 
said Pedro, and ushered her in. 

The laundress was in tears, but 
she did not need Pedro to interpret 
for her. She was not speechless. 
She flung herself on her knees. 
“Senor,” she said, between her sobs, 
“my little house was burned down 
last night.” 

She wept very bitterly. “I am 
sorry for that,” said I. “Now get 
up off the floor. If there is any- 
thing that I can do—” 

“Oh, but you have a good heart!” 
the laundress wailed. “If you would 
graciously permit me to live now in 


the little house in your back-garden? 
It is a very little house.” 

I said nothing. 

“God bless your good heart!” the 
laundress cried. She rose radiant, 
her tears all gone. “I shall come at 
once.” 

She came and brought with her a 
husband and many children of vary- 
ing sex and age. They all lived 
very happily ever afterwards in the 
little house in the garden, and were 
all very eager to serve the Senor of 
the Good Heart. I knew that, for 
they often told me so. But there 
was very little serving left to be 
done by that time. It was all pre- 
empted. 

And so my household expanded 
till the vastness of it stunned me. 
I resolved sometimes to begin a 
process of elimination which should 
leave me only four retainers, one of 
whom would not be Pedro, the ad- 
ministrator of my house. But I 
never did it. In spite of occasional 
fits of rebellion, I found I rather 
liked things as they were. 

I liked it, I’m afraid, when at my 
solitary dinner five men lined up to 
hand the plates. -And I liked it 
when returning from a ride, I found 
two boys come running to hold the 
stirrup, and three more eager to lead 
the horse away, and two who fought 
for the quirt, while Pedro himself 
marshaled me to my door and up 
the broad stairway, where a double 
line of women and girls and boys 
and babies,—with most of whom I 
had at least a bowing acquaintance, 
—smiled a bashful welcome. I liked 
it. It flattered me that all those 
people should be dependent on me 
and should hang breathless—all but 
Pedro—on my slightest word or 
gesture. 

Such an admission might expose 
me to the scorn of some good people 
in the land where I was born. They 
would hail that pleasure of mine as 
the unmistakable sign of an undem- 
ocratic spirit. Suppose it were? Ie 
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Demos lovable? I think I am, at 
bottom, far more intensely human 
than I am democratic. 

At any rate I liked the life my 
roof now sheltered. And so did 
Dona Ceferina when she came one 
afternoon pursuant to her promise 
to look out for me. 

There was satisfaction in every 
line of her as Pedro impressively 
bowed her in. 

“This is something like,” said she. 
“But,”—she fixed an accusing eye 
on Pedro,—“they forgot to sweep 
under that aparador in the corner.” 

“The aparadores,” said Pedro im- 
personally, and relaxing no whit of 
his cold dignity, “are swept under 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. This is a Thursday.” 

Knowing her impatience of oppo- 
sition, I expected an explosion. But 
instead she beamed approval. 

“The man is quite right,” she mur- 
mured. “Quite right, Don Djon. 
System is the thing. That man,” 
she assured me solemnly, “is a mar- 
vel. He must have been born for 
it, that’s all. A perfect marvel, Don 
Djon.” She kept admiring eyes on 
Pedro till he was gone. 

She looked about the big, shady, 
dignified room once again with in- 
tensest satisfaction, as she rose to 
go. “You have done very well,” she 
said. “Very well indeed, for men. 
Of course, a woman is really needed 
to manage a house of this size.” 

Her innocence was so transparent 
that I could not cheat her of her 
pleasure. “Perhaps it does need 
one,” I admitted. 

Her eyes brightened. “Ah,” she 
said, “you think so, too? But then 
any one could see that you are 
a very intelligent man. And, of 
course, when a really intelligent man 
gets on into life he thinks of—” 

“T’ve been thinking myself,” said 
I, 

Her eyes sparkled with interest. 
“I thought so,” she said. “I was 
sure you would, after we spoke of it 


the other day. Tell me, Don Djon.” 

“Just as before,” said I, “the more 
I thought, the less inclined I was 
for any change. There is something 
about this present life of mine, with 
its almost primitive simplicity—” 

“Ah,” sad Dona Ceferina, “you are 
joking again, after all. I thought 
so, but I am not always sure about 
you and Escalante. Hasta luego, 
my friend. Come to see us soon. 
That man,’ she assured me, with 
suddenly renewed enthusiasm, “is a 
perfect marvel. If ever you decide 
you do not want him, remember that 
he’s promised to me. He was born 
for it, that’s all I can say.” 

“T do not want him at all,” said I, 
“but I can make no promises where 
Pedro is concerned. I am only his 
master.” 

“You are joking again,” said Dona 
Ceferina keenly. “You are very 
amusing, you and Escalante.” 

“Even a jesting tongue,” I as- 
sured her, ‘“‘very often speaks out of 
a full heart.” 


CHAPTER XX 


To-morrows 


I woke that morning, as I did 
every morning, when the world was 


all rosy with the dawn. With re- 
turning consciousness a small and 
distant voice was in my ears. 

“Son las cinco y media, amo,” it 
called insistently and yet remotely, 
—remotely as Besa at his specta- 
cles. “’Tis half-past five, Master. 
And the wind is south.” 

It was Pedro’s voice. He had a 
purpose in calling me thus quietly. 
For he knew well that during sleep 
the soul and body live apart. 

Consider, therefore, his responsi- 
bility in waking me. A bit of haste, 
an injudicious loudness, and there 
might be a body wandering master- 
less, eating and drinking and wear- 
ing clothes, while its helpless soul 
still lingered—elsewhere. So Pedro 
began calling me as soon as he en- 
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tered the sala and advanced very 
slowly towards the bedroom, mark- 
ing each lingering step with his an- 
nouncement of time and weather. 

For under his new exterior a bit 
of the old sailor was left alive. The 
hourly chronicle of sea and sky still 
held his interest. “There is a very 
high tide to-night,’ he would tell 
me gravely at dinner, “and Milicio 
has got too much salt in the soup 
again.” “A lorcha went adrift in 
the river to-day, and the laundress 
scorched two more of your coats. I 
shall have to wear them myself.” 

“The wind is south,’ Pedro an- 
nounced that morning, when I was 
safely awake, “and it is time to get 
up again.” 

“IT feel almost positive,” said I, 
sitting up in bed, “that there was 
something I promised myself to do 
to-morrow. This is to-morrow, 
isn’t it?” 

“No,” said Pedro. “This is to- 
day.” 


““ 


ut only yesterday to-day was 


to-morrow,” | insisted. “Or do you 
mean to tell me that yesterday to- 
morrow was to-day?” 

“Yesterday,” Pedro explained pa- 
tiently, “was Tuesday. To-day is 
Wednesday. To-morrow will be 
Thursday, the fiesta of Todos los 
Santos Muertos.” 

“Thank you,” said I. “You have 
made it all clear at last. But yes- 
terday, when to-day was still to- 
morrow, I distinctly remember that 
I accused myself of neglecting some 
duty. I promised myself to do 
something about it to-morrow, 
which is now to-day. So I must do 
it. But for the life of me I can’t 
remember what it is.” 

“Yes, Master,” said Pedro. “It is 
half-past five and time to get up 
again.” 

“Never mind,” said I, springing 
out of bed. “Before the day is done, 
I dare say I shall remember what 
it is.” 

With the first thud of my feet on 


the floor there came an impatient 
whicker from the stable underneath, 
and while I dressed, I listened to the 
nickering of the ponies and looked 
out from the window on my corner 
of the town called Happiness. 

Beyond the dewy lane lay the 
waking village; the house where an 
old man tottered out each day to 
feast his dim eyes on the sight of 
one morning more, and the well 
where the slim, laughing, yawning 
girls were gathering with their long 
water-pipes of bamboo, and all the 
tangle beyond, where the light of 
fires flickered in the outdoor kitch- 
ens. 

“What a glorious morning it is,” 
said I. “But there surely was some- 
thing I was going to do. I shall 
probably remember it when I have 
had my swim.” 

For then it was out and away for 
a gallop along the beach, round all 
the gleaming crescent to the outer 
point, where sands and sea and sky 
were aglow with a thousand tints, 
as the pony and I spattered our way 
out through the warm surf and let 
the big rollers toss us where they 
would. And then it was home again, 
and after the horse-boy’s brother 
had sluiced me down with dash after 
dash of tingling water, I went out 
to the kitchen to demand my choco- 
late in due form. 

And now I feel quite condescend- 
ing as I think of folk, millions of 
them, who purchase a slab of black 
stuff wrapped in blue paper, or a 
heap of rusty brown powder in a 
tin, and call it chocolate. Such folk 
should go out some sunny market 
morning after Mass, along with 
Pedro and Milicio the cook, and me, 
to the crowded plaza of Felicidad, 
where all the world is gathered for 
the weekly bartering. 

They should see the bright dresses 
of the women glowing barbarically 
in the sun, and share with me the 
feeling that they have stepped bodily 


into some little medieval fair. 
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Under the monumental fir-tree 
and in the shade of the old gray con- 
vent walls, the merchants are 
squatted, with their wares spread 
on mats around them. There is 
scarcely room to walk between. 
There are long heaps of pottery, all 
shapes and sizes, from the huge, 
gray ollas which hold a week’s sup- 
ply of water for a family down to 
the little, red pots for cooking rice 
for two,—or even one, worse luck. 
There are heaps of cane, great juicy 
chunks thick as the wrist of a boat- 
man, and long rows of jars holding 
cool and sweetly acid tuba from the 
palm-groves. And there are people 
buying fish from other shinier heaps ; 
a mess of minnows for a penny; or 
a slice from a great fellow famously 
fat; or a double handful of winkles 
or tiny, brassy-flavored oysters. 
There are cuttlefish, too, and limpets 
and crabs, and when one has bought 
what one prefers, one wraps it in 
a leaf to carry home. 


And there are wood-working men, 
with paddles, and buckets carved 
from bamboo, and toddy-sticks for 
‘frothing chocolate; and scrubbing- 
boards for laundresses, and yokes 


for the bearers of burdens. There 
are women with bolts of lustrous, 
transparent cloth, pina and jusi, and 
embroidered handkerchiefs and ca- 
misa sleeves of the sort it takes a 
patient needle half a year to work. 
And over beside the church are the 
shoemakers, with inexhaustible store 
of thick wooden clogs for wear in 
the time of the rains, and strings of 
chinelas, heelless slippers gay with 
green or red or purple velvet,—well 
enough for sunsets but not the thing 
for the feet of men,—and wrapped 
up carefully they have the dainty 
little slippers of black velvet lined 
with gilt that girls slip on when 
they enter church or ballroom. 
Through all the litter of merchan- 
dise and the throng of laughing, 
chattering, scolding folk, we thread 
our way, Pedro and Milicio the cook, 
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and I, with the detachment befit- 
ting our position. At last we draw 
near the object of our quest. It is 
an old man named Jose. 

We know that we shall buy our 
chocolate of Jose, and he knows it 
too. He occupies in Felicidad the 
assured position of a Widow Cli- 
quot, and stands solid in the public 
estimation as any Castle Mutton 
Redshield. 

But the market has its code. 
Hearts are not worn on _ sleeves 
there. So we halt before a wrinkled 
crone and roll the cocoa-beans she 
offers in our fingers and sniff at 
them gravely, and ask the price of 
them, and quarrel over it. Pedro 
does the quarreling. I look on, and 
the old cook stands speechless and 
bows quite involuntarily, whenever 
he happens to catch my eyes. 

We repeat the comedy with an- 
other and another till at last: “Here 
is an honest man. Good morning, 
old Jose.” 

Does Jose chance to have any ver- 
itable chocolate? Those skeletons 
of old women yonder are ready 
enough to sell burned peanuts at the 
price of chocolate. But we do not 
wish for burned peanuts at any price 
at all. Has Jose what we are seek- 
ing? 

Jose has indeed. His hands are 
eloquent. 

Pedro’s hands are still more elo- 
quent. He offers some of Jose’s 
beans for my inspection. “Smell of 
them, Master. And you, too, an- 
cient cook. The little, dried-up 
things. We shall have to take the 
journey to the Hacienda San Rafael, 
where real chocolate grows. This 
is shrivelled-up food for hens alone. 
But still—we have hens ourselves, 
in the back-garden beyond the 
house where the laundress lodges 
her family. How much does Jose 
want for this food for them?” 

“Such beans—such fine, fat, oily, 
sweet-smelling beans, Senor! Truth 
of God, if I let them go at eleven 
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reales the ganta, they would be 
cheap. But those beans are not for 
sale.” 

“E-lev-en re-al-es! Lab-ing-gg-g 
i-saa-a-aa!”’ Away! Away! To 
buy them at nine reales would be 
philanthropy. 

“Nine re-al-es!” Jose can hardly 
speak. But still he manages to make 
his meaning fairly clear. That last 
remark, in his opinion, is the un- 
washen joke of people who like to 
pretend to buy when they don’t 
mean to. Fortunately there is a 
corner set apart in Hell for the 
makers of such jokes, even if they 
have paid for a complete funeral, 
bells and all. All the bells in all 
the belfries in Christendom will not 
scare away the waiting devils— 

Pedro urges me to leave the spot 
where my ears are so insulted. We 
will call the police. It is Jose who 


shall be cut into pieces by the wait- 
ing devils, very little pieces, peda- 


citacillos. 

Jose explains that he was not 
speaking of the most-highly-to-be- 
honored gentleman who had boom- 
boomed the King. He spoke solely 
to a bristly pig of a muchacho and 
a moulting, silent parrot of a cook 
who had insulted him. Jose respects 
and loves Don Djon so highly that, 
much as he desires to keep those 
peerless beans as an heirloom for 
his children, he will give them to 
me—for ten reales and six cuartos 
the ganta. 

Pedro explains in turn that I will 
not defile my fingers by touching 
the beans—at any such price as that. 
The most I will give is nine reales 
and four cuartos. 

So, by the process of mutual con- 
cessions, we buy the chocolate at 
last at the established price, ten 
reales and go home triumphant with 
Jose’s fervent, “God guard you, Se- 
nor, and miay all your children be 
sons,” ringing in our ears. 

When chocolate is bought, it must 
be roasted. The operation requires 


the attention of Milicio, and Ma- 
dame Milicio, and Milicio’s widowed 
daughter-in-law, and even Pedro 
himself, to rake the coals out as they 
die, and turn the beans above them, 
and take each one off at the precise 
moment it is ready, and keep Mili- 
cio’s infant grandson from eating 
them red-hot. And then Madame 
and the rather pretty widow per- 
form a rite with the roasted beans 
and a slab of stone and a stone 
roller. Pedro proves quite helpful 
when the roller moves too grudg- 
ingly for the widow’s hands, and so 
at last there is store of fat little 
brown balls, each one sufficient for 
the morning draught when it is 
dropped into the chocolatera with 
water and a slab of caramelo. 

Such is the veritable chocolate of 
Happiness. My condolences to 
those who have never tasted it and 
never will. 

And so, that day, while I was still 
tingling with the horse-boy’s broth- 
er’s vigorous sluicing, I went out 
to the kitchen perched high on its 
stilty legs. The fire was very red 
there in the black morning shadows. 

“Mi chocolate, Milicio?” I asked. 
“Es listo?” 

The speechless cook, overcome 
with honor, bowed to the floor, and 
Pedro, interpreting for him, told me: 
“Si, amo, todo listo.” 

Then the old cook recovered him- 
self and peered wisely into the tall, 
small-necked, iron pot, and just in 
time seized the waiting toddy-stick, 
inserted it and whirled it furiously 
between his palms. The trick was 
done. There was the chocolate 
steaming hot, with the froth tower- 
ing above it, all ready for me to sip 
as I sat in the big, cool sala, looking 
out through the open windows. 

All Felicidad was flying the Blue 
Peter, outward-bound to its daily 
occupation by sea and shore. The 
sight of the people and the animals 
thronging unhurriedly through the 
streets set me to thinking. 
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“Pedro,” | called over my shoul- 
der. 

“Master ?” 

“There was something | was go- 
ing to do today.” 

“Yes, Master.” 

“And for the life of me I can't 
remember what it was.” 

“Well,” said I, finishing my choco- 
late, “I dare say I shall remember 
it. Meantime I'll go over to Besa’s 
for an hour. There is a game we 
did not finish yesterday.” 

“Yes, Master,” said Pedro, reach- 
ing me my hat. 

So presently I found myself in the 
cool depths of Mateo’s go-down, one 
of the circle of Pillars of Happiness. 
After that Don Francisco took me 
home with him for breakfast. Then 
came the siesta and the evening 
gathering, and before I knew it night 
had fallen and another day was 
done. “And it has been a full one,” 
I thought. “But there was some- 
thing I promised myself to do to- 
day—” 


Were they not all full days? Oc- 
cupation was easily provided in that 
languorous air, one needed so little 
of it to be satisfied. 

Sometimes it meant a ride among 
those ever-changing fields of cane, 


and breakfast at noonday in a 
friendly ranch-house. Sometimes it 
meant quiet hours in the sunny, 
sleepy garden, while I supervised 
the men who dug and pruned among 
the shrubbery. Sometimes it meant 
a visit to the go-down where Mateo 
sat, with a jar of preserved ginger 
ready to his hand, deep in his ever- 
lasting chess. If a man would play 
long and without impatience, Besa 
cared not whom he was beating. 
For he always won and never 
hurried. The first game I played 
with him he had me in twelve 
moves. But it took him a forenoon 
to make them. Hour after hour he 
would sit absorbed, his hand mov- 
ing mechanically between the gaudy 
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jar of China-ware and his lips, till 
at last he could announce: “You are 
mated in two more moves. Try 
some of my ginger. It is good. I 
do not sell it, but I import it for 
myself only. It comes from China, 
and it costs ninety-six reales the 
ganta. Have some. Why, I have 
eaten it all up. But I will open a 
fresh jar. I want you to see how 
good it is,” 

Once—Don Francisco the Patri- 
arch loved to tell the story of it— 
Besa played a game which lasted 
for two days and a night. When 
he mated there were four empty 
jars beside him and a rebellion in his 
outraged stomach. After that the 
Senora Besa limited his indulgence 
in his passions to one daylight and 
one jar of ginger at a sitting. 

It was all very uneventful. Yet 
the forenoons would wear away un- 
noticed till breakfast-time was come. 
And with that the serious part of 
the day was over. The long torpor 
of the siesta filled the afternoon, 
and no one stirred abroad again till 
the playtime hour had come. 

I know that I have spoken of it 
very often; how a cool breeze comes 
in from sea or down from the 
mountain at sunset, and how in 
every embowered house a fire glows 
among the shadows of the greenery. 
How through all the village floats 
the sweet sharp odor of wood- 
smoke, and the sound of guitars 
touched lightly, and the measured 
beat of pestles on rice-stalks, as 
housewives pound out grain for the 
evening meal. How young men and 
girls gather about the wells, and the 
water tinkles there, and how the 
gossips cluster in knots before the 
little shops. 

I have spoken of it very often, 
but I would speak of it still oftener, 
if by that means I could hope to 
bring to this page a little of the 
hush and coolness and pleasure of 
the day’s end in Felicidad. 

That was the hour when the grave 
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village council met. Mostly we went 
for a walk, we reverend ones, Don 
Francisco and Don Rafael, the two 
Augustos, Padre Isidro and Mateo, 
Don Feliciano and myself. 

Two by two in solemn procession 
we paced along the firm sand of the 
beach, discussing all matters in 
heaven and earth while we kept an 
eye open for the antics of the canoes 
that came sliding, at all sorts of 
perilous angles, over the tumbling 
wall of surf at the harbor-mouth, 
and for the women knee-deep in the 
wash at their gleaning of the sea, 
and for all the homely, near-by 
things. Far across the sea, half a 
hundred miles away, rose the cone 
of a solitary island, the Pan d’Azu- 
car,—a dead volcano gilded in the 
sunset. 

Close by the beach was the scant 
half-acre where all Felicidad must 
come sometime and lie down to be 
covered by the drifting coral sand. 
Every the monsoon moaned softly 
over it, and in the dusky hours of 
night and morning one glimpsed 
gaunt dogs lurking there, dogs who 
had no homes in the village. 

The fringe of the evening glory 
touched a skull and turned its dull- 
ness to a gleam of purest white, and 
there seemed nothing very unnatu- 
ral about it, after all. But portly 
Mateo glanced about and crossed 
himself furtively, when he thought 
no one was looking. “Come,” he 
urged. “It is time to go back. The 
tuba will be in.” 

For wherever our walk might lead 
us, it always brought us back to the 
benches set out before the door of 
the earthen-floored cafe, where we 
could sit down among less reverend 
people and share their pleasures, the 
village gossip, and the draught of 
cool, fresh tuba from the palm- 
groves. 

O tuba, ruddy-sparkling, life- 
blood of the nodding palms, I hymn 
thee! Chastest tipple, very un- 
spoiled country maid of liquors, de- 


sighed deeply. 
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lightful to the eye, delicious on the 
lips, comfortable in the heart, thee 
[ will sing till throats of all the 
votaries burn with desire and grow 
parched with hope deferred. O 
tuba! 

I sing thee, too, O whimpering 
carabao, that from the distant grove, 
midst gathering shades, dost drag 
thy creaking sledge, heavy with 
liquid-plashing load in earthen pot 
of Brobdingnagian girth. All hum- 
ble and mud-colored as thou art, 
inglorious beast, thou hast thy little 
hour then. Men wait upon thy 
shambling tread entranced, and 
mark thy heavy progress with ac- 
claim. O Carabao! 

I sing thee, too, old Juan. Oldest 
of Juans that ever was, and prince 
of all tuberos, who with prehensile 
toes dost nimbly scale, for all thy 
fore-score years, the notched trunks, 
and stroll the teetering bamboo 
spans with lofty unconcern. No 
other hand like thine to slit the 
swellisg buds and lash deep-hol- 
lowed tubes beneath, to sprinkle the 
red bark and make men fuddled yet 
athirst for more. Old Juan! 

But my throat is getting dry with 
all this singing. Tuba has attrac- 
tions all its own, and Felicidad pos- 
sessed a master in its preparation. 
Old Juan, he was called affection- 
ately, and all men swore by him, 
even to Father Isidro’s self. 

Don Francisco told with great 
glee—he had half a dozen stories he 
loved, old Don Francisco—of an 
evening when the council was 
stirred quite out of its dignified pla- 
cidity. They were gathered in front 
of the cafe, the sunset was far gone, 
and still the tuba did not come. 
Instead a man came running from 
the grove with terrible news. A 
bamboo bridge in the tree-tops, he 
said, had broken down, and old Juan 
and young Juan his son had fallen 
with it and had both been killed. 

Men looked at each other and 
“We shall never,” 
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said Mateo Besa, “find another 
whose tuba will be like old Juan’s.” 
They looked at each other and 
sighed again, and turned sadly to 
go to their homes. 

And then another man came run- 
ning. ‘ 

“Ai! Ai!” he shouted. “It’s all 
right. It is not old Juan who is 
dead. His son is dead, they think, 
but old Juan only broke his arm.” 
And the irrepressible Patriarch in- 
sisted that the first who spoke then 
was Padre Isidro, and that his 
words, priest of the Church as he 
was, were: “Thanks be to God for 
that.” 
that it is only natural, priest or lay- 
man, to be glad that only one is 
killed when two might have been. 

Over his tuba Father Isidro be- 
came almost human sometimes, 
though a word from me would ai- 
ways harden him again. Yet he was 
well-liked by all his flock, and I 
came at last to understand that his 
dislike of me was nothing personal. 


His Churchmanship was of so mili- 
tant a type that all who were not 
with him were against him, and he 
would make no pretense of friend- 


liness with his foes. I respected 
him for that good sportsmanship. 

Before we had quite drunk up the 
spicy palm-wine and said our say, 
the brief twilight would be over. 
Then it was time for the simple 
festivities of dinner, and afterward 
the music and dancing in some hos- 
pitable house, which closed the day. 

But one other picture of that time 
rises clearer still: before me. It is 
very late, and in the sala of the 
House of Forgetfulness I am smok- 
ing a last cigarette alone, while the 
guttering candles cast wavering 
shadows into the far corners of the 
room. 

Outside the windows the black 
wall of the night stands. The air 
is heavy with the scent of flowers, 
damas de noche, those shy, white 
blossoms of the night, and the elu- 
sive fragrance of moist earth. From 


And Padre Isidro rejoined. 


somewhere down in the town comes 
the sound of strings touched lightly, 
and the echo of a plaintive song. 
Even in Felicidad maids are coy and 
must be wooed to accept their 
heart’s desire, while there, as every- 
where, men are impatient and grasp 
for it boldly. 

But one must not linger too long. 
The night conceals things it is bet- 
ter not to know. There comes a 
rush of beating wings and a half- 
smothered cry. When that cry is 
heard, they say, the little green par- 
rots shrink back further among the 
palm-leaves, and the monkeys clus- 
tered in the forest draw their furry 
ball yet closer. Even the great fox- 
bat ceases his swooping flight and 
glides silently to cover. 

“Master,” says Pedro, coming in, 
“I will close the windows now.” 

“What was that sound?” I ask. 

Pedro’s lips are tight, and his but- 
lerial dignity is gone. He answers 
me gravely: “Who knows? Some 
say it is the cry of a lost soul. 
Quien sabe? But it is not good 
to hear.” 

So Pedro would swing the shut- 
ters to and bolt them, and spread 
out his grass mats before the barred 
door of the hall, and mutter a 
prayer, and lie down there to sleep 
with his bolo beside him, no longer 
an administrator, but a tired, faith- 
ful servant. 

And soon I would follow his ex- 
ample and turn to my bedroom, 
pleasing myself by fancying that 
for one more day I had paid my rent, 
finding the world all wonderful and 
beautiful, and all its creatures 
friendly, and knowing that tomor- 
row would be but one more today. 

So I turned to bed the night of 
that day and was all but asleep. 
Then I sat up again. “Upon my 
word,” I said, “I am a godfather! 
That’s what I’ve been forgetting all 
this while.” 

“But after all,” said I, “there will 
be time enough tomorrow—” 

(To be continued) 





DOGS THE FARM SHEEP’S WORST 
ENEMY 


If the Menace Were Removed American Flocks Could 
Easily be More Than Doubled 


The number of sheep in the 36 farm 
States, which do not include any in 
the Western Division, could be in- 
creased by 150 per cent., it is esti- 
mated, without displacing other live 
stock. Some authorities believe that 
the increase could be even as much 
as 50 per cent. without serious inter- 
ference with the number of other ani- 
mals. An increase of 150 per cent. in 
these 36 States would mean in money, 
$144,267,000. In a new publication 


of the Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 652, the responsi- 
bility for this loss to the country is 
laid upon the. sheep-killing dog. 
Sheep-killing dogs, it is said, are 
the principal cause of the marked de- 


crease in the numbers of sheep on 
American farms. In the 10 years be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 the number of 
sheep in the country, exclusive of the 
States in the Western Division, de- 
creased 3,000,000 head, in face of the 
fact that during these same years the 
market value of sheep rose so rapidly 
that the total value of sheep in this 
area was $19,000,000, or approximate- 
ly 25 per cent. more in 1910 than in 
1900. Favorable though the market 
conditions were, they were not a suff- 
cient incentive to induce farmers to 
risk the heavy losses from stray dogs. 

The number of sheep killed annual- 
ly by dogs cannot be stated exactly 
since there are many cases which are 
not reported at all. Judging from the 
figures in those counties and States 
in which reasonably complete reports 
are obtainable, however, it may be 
said that in the 36 farm States more 
than 100,000 sheep are killed each 
year by dogs. This, it is true, is less 
than 1 per cent. of the total number 
of sheep in this area, but a 1 per cent. 
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loss on a business that is being con- 
ducted on a profit basis of 5 or 6 per 
cent. cannot be ignored. This esti- 
mate, it must be remembered, is also 
probably much lower than the actual 
figures. It is certain too that many 
men have been kept out of the sheep 
business through fear that in their 
own particular cases the loss would 
be much more than 1 per cent. Any 
one who has actually seen sheep killed, 
injured, or frightened by dogs is 
likely to think twice before engaging 
in the business. In many cases while 
only I or 2 sheep may be actually 
bitten by the dogs, the whole flock is 
chased until it dies from exhaustion. 

If the dog question could be satis- 
factorily disposed of there seems to 
be no reason why the number of sheep 
in the country could not be increased 
to the extent already indicated. In 
Great Britain there is 1 sheep or lamb 
for each 2.5 acres of the total area. 
In the 36 farm States in this country 
there is 1 sheep or lamb for each 31.8 
acres. The British farmer handles 
his land on an intensive basis and 
feeds his sheep on foraage-crop pas- 
tures. Such pastures not only increase 
the fertility of the land but also free 
the sheep from many internal para- 
sites contracted through grazing upon 
permanent pastures. In _ particular 
the use of a succession of forage-crop 
pastures will prevent stomach worms, 
one of the most prevalent and disas- 
trous scourges of young stock, and 
will enable the farmer to market by 
the end of June or the first of July, 
when market prices are usually the 
highest, the lambs that were born in 
the late winter or early spring. Han- 
dled under such conditions and on 
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high-priced farm land the importance 
of a small flock of sheep cannot be 
overlooked. 


In addition to pointing out these 
facts the bulletin already mentioned, 
“The Sheep-Killing Dog,” discusses 
the possible means of preventing in 
the future the loss from dogs. At the 
present time the various State laws 
on this subject diere widely, some 
States using the money obtained from 
dog licenses to reimburse sheep own- 
ers, while others permit the sheep 
men to recover damages from the dog 
owners and two offer them no re- 
course whatsoever. Dogs, however, 
are very seldom caught in the act of 
killing sheep. It is always difficult to 
determine their owners, and where the 
damages are paid by the State direct- 
ly from the dog-tax funds, the money 
very frequently is far from sufficient 
to meet all the claims. 


A remedy that is suggested for this 
situation is a uniform State dog law 
embodying the principle of a tax upon 
dogs sufficiently heavy to discourage 
those who are not willing to take care 
of their pets from keeping them. Un- 
der this plan all dogs over six months 
of age must be licensed each year, the 
tax paid at the time of licensing and 
a metal tag bearing the license num- 
ber attached to the dog’s collar. Any 
dog found without this tag, unattend- 
ed and off its owner’s premises, may 
be killed. When found unattended 
on a farm where sheep are kept the 
dog may be killed whether it has the 
tag or not, and under any circum- 
stances a dog caught chasing or kill- 
ing sheep may be killed. All dogs 
which can be proved to be sheep kill- 
ers must be killed whether caught in 
the act or not, and a reward of $15 
should be offered for any one identi- 
fying a sheep-killing dog. The mon- 
ey received from dog taxes should be 
devoted to reimbursing sheep owners 
for their lost stock and the county 
should in turn recover this money 
whenever possible from the dog’s 


owners. A special license should be 
issued for kennels where large num- 
bers of dogs are maintained under 
such conditions that they cannot pos- 
sibly do any harm to _ neighboring 
flocks. 

Whle some such plan as this is 
probably indispensable to the full de- 
velopment of the sheep industry in 
the United States, there are cases 
where the flock master will find in 
its absence the use of dog-proof 
fences very desirable. The grazing 
of sheep upon comparatively small 
areas of land sown to forage crops, 
instead of upon permanent pastures 
in larger fields, materially reduces the 
area to be fenced and makes this a 
practicable precaution. In the West 
fences have been built which prove 
a satisfactory defence against coyotes, 
and the fence that will turn aside a 
coyote will turn a dog. A fence of 
this character can be built as follows: 

Posts 7 1-2 feet in length, set 2 1-2 
feet in the ground and 16 feet apart; 
a barbed wire stretched flat to the 
surface of the ground; 3 inches high- 
er a 36-inch woven wire fence having 
a 4-inch trangular mesh; 5 _ inches 
higher a barbed wire; 6 inches high- 
er a second barbed wire; 7 inches 
above this a third barbed wire. Total 
height 57 inches. 

It is important to remember, how- 
ever, that the bottom strand of barbed 
wire must be stretched flat on the sur- 
face of the ground at all point. If 
necessary the ground should be grad- 
ed before the fence is built. Thereaf- 
ter such small holes as appear may be 
filled in. It is not always necessary to 
fence the entire pasture, for dogs us- 
ually attack sheep at night only. If 
a sufficient area can be fenced to give 
the flock protection during the night, 
therefore, they may be safely left ‘in 
uninclosed pastures through the day. 
This method involves a certain loss 
of time in driving the sheep to and 
from the inclosure, but in many cases 
will be preferred to the expense of 
fensing on a large scale. 





Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the Bell 
System, tens of millions of telephone 
messages are daily woven into a mar- 
velous fabric, representing the count- 
less activities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands shift 
the shuttles to and fro, weaving the 
thoughts of men and women into a 
pattern which, if it could be seen as a 
lapestry, would tell a dramatic story 
of our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would mingle 
success and failure, triumph and trag- 
édy, joy and sorrow, sentiment and 
shop-talk, heart emotions and million- 


dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 Bell op- 
eators. Out of sight of the subscribers, 


® 


One Policy 


these weavers of speech sit silently at 
the switchboards, swiftly and skillfully 
interlacing the cords which guide the 
human voice over the country in all 
directions. 


Whether a man wants his neighbor 
in town, or some one in a far-away 
state; whether the calls come one or ten 
a minute, the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, instant 
communication everywhere possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only is it 
necessary to provide the facilities for 
the weaving of speech, but these facil- 
ities must be vitalized with the skill 
and intelligence which, in the Bell 
System, have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








H) 


Help The Salvation Army Give 
Christmas Cheer To Thousands 


The success of our effort depends 
upon you, dear Friend, therefore 
I earnestly solicit your immediate 
assistance and beg to thank you in 
anticipation of the same. Don't fail us. 














Yours for the needy, 
ADAM GIFFORD 


COLONEL 








8 East Brookline Street 


New England Headquarters **“Soston 
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S ay Pop ! gotta have a 


Columbia 


rafonola this Christmas 


Make this Christmas last all winter. Give } *:"_ t 
a Columbia _ the one ideal gift for all the 
family for all the year around. No one thing 
will give so much pleasure, to so many people, 


for so long a time, at so little cost. 





8500 dealers ready to demonstrate any Columbia, playing any record that you select. You 
can be sure it is a Colunbia by the tone-control “leaves” at the front, which have taken the 
place of the old double-door idea. 


New catalogs for 1914 ready —Columbias from $25 to $500. You will want the great catalog 
of Columbia record’ too. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records will play on Victor Talking Machin:>s; 
likewise all Columbia Grafonolas will play Victor Records. 


Box 209, Woolworth Bldg., New York Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada plus duty 
Creators of the Talking Mac*ine Industry Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Ma- 
chine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Larg:st Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines in the World. Dealers and prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
and a free copy of our book “Music Money.”? Manufacturers of the Dictaphone 
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; . SSSR y. Wag 4 
ES yf XY ] HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR Shimatani 
THE TRO J AN W AR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 
woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath s History World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 

on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 

special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 

port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 

grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 

wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 

elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to buy. It wiil 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 


style. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 

H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
149 So, Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail, free, 46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpath’s 

History of the World. contain- 

ing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Czsar 

and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 


The New England Magazine’ 


ADDRESS......-.....-000000 erevccceccece 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
- not ne person in twenty, or perhaps one 
in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
: Be piysican can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
‘drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
tly to insufficient and improper breath- 
Oxygen Starvation. 
feathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
ry muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
‘our body, is directly dependent upon the 
we breathe. Health, Strength and 
irance are impossible without well-oxy- 
ted blood. The food we eat must 
bine with abundant oxygen before it 
become of any value to the body. 
ing is to the body what free draught 
steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
you will kill your fire, no matter how 
lent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
ithe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
and thin, no matter how carefully 
may select your diet. 
ht continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
of the great physiological value of 
‘breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
wn fact that worry, fear, and intense 
ital concentration practically paralyze 
breathing muscles. This depressing 
lition can be entirely overcome through 
ious deep breathing. 
he main benefit of physical exercise lies 
the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
4 “Jack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
iis insufficient lung action. Exercise 
f does not compel vigorous deep 
hing is of little real value. Unfor- 
itely, few persons have the strength 
endurance to exercise violently enough 
ir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
apecially true of women and also of men 
Rive permitted their muscles to become 
ak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
pthe lungs should be ‘exercised independ- 
Eptrough deep breathing gymnastics. 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 


- worth ten times the small price demanded. 





‘ 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 





THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY 
By Evcens Davznrort, Dean of the College of i » Director of the 
i i Station, and Professor of logy in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, 727 pages, illustrated. 
“ Principles of Breeding” i i in th rthy end to collate with 
the practical side of iosoding the voauine of secanh soonest in the seiseeeee endl 
factors which govern the evolution of plants and animals. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS 


By Benjamin Mince Duccar, Professor of Plant Physiology in Cornell Univer- 
sity, , cloth, 508 pages, illustrated. 
In this book are presented many of the vital facts brought to light by modern 
research in plant pathology, which should be invaluable to farmers, gardeners, 
and every one interested in plants. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 

Cyrit Gzorcs Hopkins, Professor of Agronomy in the University of Illinois 

in Agronomy and istry and Vice Di in the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 8vo, cloth, xxiii + 653 pages. 

A BOOK of the times, for the farmer and agricultural student. By means of 
statistics gathered from the — experiment stations in different parts of 
the United States, Professor op ins shows why the ordinary farmer reaps such 

is labor, and demonstrates the scientific but 


eomparativel r results for 
practical comedies for the depletion of the soil in each section of the country. 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS 
By Tuomas L. Lyon, Professor of Experimental y in the Federal 
Station, Corneil University, and Epwarp G. Montcomery, Assist- 
ant Professor of Field Crops in the University of Nebraska. 12mo, cloth, ror 
pages, illustrated. 
L ot ly a stions to Teachers using Examining and Gradi: 
“Gree ”? will be sent tree, oe appichtion, $0 any tonchne of egretiiees. ~ 
Tue exercises, of which this book is ly composed, are designed to give 
the student thorough drill in the study Bp yim aro) quality of all of the 
cereals, in the identification of seeds of the common grasses, millets, and leg- 
umes, and in judging the quality of hay of these crops. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS 
ReLalaesed es Ole fas Velen. be tte a Page Hea 
“Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” includes a discussion of the original 
habitat of breed development, with pages on European per special American 
history, the work of pioneer breeders, famous animals, ihes or tribes, breed 
characteristics, and breed and individual records 
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Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
indemand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 


























The UNDERWOOD 


and the UNDERWOOD alone typifies 
Typewriter Supremacy 


Proved by all world’s records 
‘*The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 
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“White Mountain” Refrigerators 


; - Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the Snow- 
<a capped White Mountains to every quar- 
ter of the Globe. Forty years of New 
England’s energy, skill and reliability 
has placed “The Chest with the Chill in 
it” in over a million homes. 


Our famous “STONE WHITE” re- 

» ll frigerator has provision chamber lined 

hh, feu MM with Solid, Indestructible, Quarried Stone, 

in P The greatest cold retainer known to 
42 science. 





Send for our beautiful catalogs 


Registered Trademark and booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Nashua, N. H. 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA, 














Newfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC @.<- 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

Piagofarte, Organ, Voice, Violinand all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class). 


The free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- 


vantages to the music student. 
Offices Open for Registration September 16th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 
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FARRAND CECILIAN 


: HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
it of enchant- 


“ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your home 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
ag. : | (Cut along this line) 


; FE LINCOLN PARKER 

: aM 100 Boylston Street, Boston 

Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
, ecilian Piana 

Lo akauer Piano 

ythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 

fictor Talking Machine 

ietor Records 
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Be a Musician a 
By Home Study 


The deli ight and pleasure of being able to play or sing 
correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 
— is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well as a 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 





“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and I have no hesitancy in saying that the instruction I have received from | 
apathy anges, Serve esas able to secure. 

“If 1 were to have my choice between oral instruction from any school of which 


Sey ee eee OnGNS ennrne es ee Om 
choose the V. W. GUNSOLLEY, lewa. 











To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
We teach your intelligence. 
No chart or other mechanical “‘short-cuts”’ to knowledge; 


you've got to have the principles of music as taught by the 
masters. 


Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 


Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 
We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 


A prominent musician r——— Cut This Out —— 
says that the information 
contained in this treatise on 9 || Cwm Camums Commerezoes cr toes, sn 
music is worth $1,000 to any I enclose 10 cents, Send me, without obligation, treatise 
person who wishes to become on music and how to organize the celebrated *'13 Ciub.”’ 
a skilled musician. 


Send today! 
Quinn-Campbell Conservatery 
iS Masic 











Street aad Ne. 








of 
1584 Republic Building, Chicago 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 


School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


c Dp) 
Ne _ 'o) 

te tte te Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $r.coper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths, 


HOCOLATES _§] NOTHING TO BQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up, 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. ; 
Porto - PAN AMA Hats Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plast 
COOL AS A DROP OF DEW Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as the STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
South American Panama but cooler, lighter, more dressy. Send for Booklet 


Direct from maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State size and STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 
send money order. Money refunded if you are not per- r : 
fectly satisfied. Very stylish for Ladies this year. 
MARTIN LOPEZ & CO. 
P. O. Box 148-B44 San German, Porto Rico 
References: Bank de Economfas, San German 


























Neurasthenia 


c. A. L. LANGTON, Prescription Optician s 
Or Nervous Exhaustion 


= A 
Siumiclt What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 


physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “New 
Is THE NEW WAY rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and thati 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected bj 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—“Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives results 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during! th 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the grea 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not dry and 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaut 
leepl or any other form of Neurasthenia, gt 
this book and study it. It shows you the way out—teache 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sem 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable insta 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regulat 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr 

MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers ® 
Can ch in 2 in any ag oe Need No Boat sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 
; : t, Check. Crack or take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied witt 
. the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at ont 
= SS and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


Michigan Steel Bost Co.,_ 84 Bellevue ave.. Detroit, Mich. GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
3603 W. Main Street. Battle Creek, Michigat 


us Best for three generations and still L a 
urpassing all imitations. Wood or tin rollers, os 
le, lasting spring Ss; shade raises or lowers Som 
“ stays put. — Improved”’ requires no tacks for attaching sh: 
Ee... hock for 8. 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL, LENOX, MASS. In the heart of the famous Berkshires. One of the most fashionable 
and attractive resorts 1n this country. Accommodates 500 guests. Three Golf Courses, Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driv- 
ing, Motoring, Dancing, etc. Furnished cottages for rent for the season. Write for circular. W.W. Brown, Hotel 
Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that, Lenox, Mass. 

Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. At Gateway to the White Mountains, under same manage- 
ment. 








f GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway to the White Mountains. On the 
/WMeal Tour. Fine Golf Course, Saddle Horses, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Canoeing and Fishing as good, if not the 
~ best in New England. Fine motoring. Accommodates 300 guests. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. Write 

forcircular. Address W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that Granliden 
Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. In the heart of the famous Berkshires, under same management. 
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This VOS® style of He 
Grand is a splendid gran 
piano, suit mn 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch anc 
magnificent wearing qu 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by th 
exclusive patented f 
ures and the high- 
material and supe 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 7 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran 
tee perfect satisfaction. 


Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you ous 
beartifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, | 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Bo;iston Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Amateur Photographers: Do You Kno 


WHAT CAN BE WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITHA . DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS ? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES 48%» CAMERA 


Fo! IMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief relinas 
his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. : 

a revelation in compactness and efficiency. ade in all standard sizes, from the Vest Po 
A full stock of Goerz Lenses and Cameras is kept 6 














Tenax to e 5x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. 
PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 739770, pOxEELD Srnec, BOSTO 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE 





THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING: THREMMATOLOGY 
By Evcene Davenrort, Dean of the College of » Director of the 
Station, and Professor of in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 8vo, cloth, 727 pages, illustrated. 
“ Principles of Breeding” is a pioneer in the worthy endeavor to collate with 
the side of breeding the results of —— the and 
practical ag aye berks ts o — in the processes 


FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS, 
hg nage age Deen, Professor of Plant Physiology in Cornell Univer- 
In this book ted many of the vital facts b: ode 
resvarch in plant pathology, whi ausdd be Sapdiutios b> Garesion, ocean 
ts. 


SOIL FERTILITY AND PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 
|, Apo Grorce Hoprxins, mpetamne of Ae of Jones’ nt the no University of [tecle, 


in Agronomy 
Experiment Station. ccm icine 
A Book of the en Se ee ae agricultural student. By means of 
statistics gathered from the tural experiment stations in different parts of 
the United States, Professor — shows why the ordinary farmer reaps such 
comparatively r results for labor, and demonstrates the scientific but 
sounds for the depletion af the oall ia ench section of the country. 


EXAMINING AND GRADING GRAINS 
By T L. Li en Pete ot eet Ageeny in So Petet 
Ms werd —y rnell University, and Epwarp G. Montcomery, Assist- 
ant Professor of Field C Crops in the University of Nebraska. 1amo, cloth, 10r 
PR illustrated. 
“* Suggestions to Teachers using Examining and Grading 
Grainne sent free, cnupphcaiian, to ay teacher of panna 
Mes exercises, of which this book is ly composed, are design lee 
the student thorough drill in the study of structure and quali! “Fr - oO 
cereals, in the identification of seeds of the common grasses, 
umes, and in judging the quality of hay of these crops. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM ANIMALS 
By ease ey Ry ary Va ene a es 2 in the College of 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” includes a discussion of the original 
habitsr of breed development, with pages on European history, ne American 


history, the work of pioneer breeders, famous animals, families or tribes, breed 
tics, and breed and individual records, 
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The three vital features o 
your Christmas Grafonol 


For, of course, your new instrument 
will be a Columbia, if it is a question 
of musical quality—of certainty of 
lasting enjoyment. Judge the supe- 
riority of the Columbia Grafonola, 
first of all, upon its superb tone. 


Jone: 
e 
— on ge ar depends fully as much 
scientific exactness of the repro-. 
Sie mechanism of the instrument itself 
4 upon the original recording process. 
Sah serererrs reproducer and tone-arm of 
lumbia Grafonola is the crowning 
iitevanees in this branch of the art. 
Once you realize the tone possibilities of 
the Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia 
Records or any other records, we believe 
u will never again be satisfied with an 
one lessfull and true, less brilliant oa 
round and natural, 


With the Columbia you have every pos- 
sible gradation of tone at your command. 
The tone-control leaves, built on the one 
right principle of controlling tone-volume, 
and the wide variety of needles available, 
give you any and all degrees of tone-volume, 

rom the lightest pianissimo to the resound- 
ing fortissimo to fill the largest auditorium. 


Convenience: 
2 
YourGrafonola, equipped with the individ- 
ual record ejectors, an exclusive Columbia 
feature, is ideal in its convenience. Your 
records are racked individually in velvet- 
lined slots that automatically clean them 
~ = them against breaking and 
A numbered push-button con- 
poe oe record—a push of the button 
brings any record forward to be taken 
between the thumb and fingers. 
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